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BOOK SELECTION, POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE 
Some Reflections on Discarding, Building 
and Replacing 
By Mary Katharine Reely 


The frequent appearance in recent li- 
brary periodicals of articles on ‘“weed- 
ing” is an evidence of revived interest 
in the subject. Ideally, perhaps, weeding 
would be a continuous process, the li- 
brary shelves kept permanently fresh by 
the immediate removal of any book re- 
cognized as too worn, too old, too out- 
moded to have a place there. Actually, 
like the old-fashioned house cleaning, or 
the still older fashioned Great Wash 
Day, weeding is usually done with a 
flourish, in one grand spree. 

Not but that this has its advantages. 
It gives opportunity for an appraisal of 
the collection as a whole. It reveals weak 
spots. It serves as a check on the library’s 
book selection policy. On the other hand, 
this wholesale procedure has its dangers. 
Anyone who has ever moved out of a 
long-lived-in house will remember that 
moment when reluctance gave place to 
recklessness and when the impulse to 
throw family heirlooms and cherished 
mementoes onto the junk heap led to 
life-long regrets. Something of the same 
kind may happen to the book weeder. If 
there is space for it, an empty shelf down 
stairs or in the back room, it is just as 


well in such cases to provide for second 
thoughts. 

On the same principle, two heads at 
the task are better than one, and so it 
has happened that the writer, over a pe- 
riod of years, has taken part in several 
such book discarding bouts. They have 
proved valuable in several ways, and 
have led to a conclusion expressed also 
by Mr. H. H. A. Bernt in the Library 
Journal, Jan. 1, 1942: 

“The purpose of our whole library 
service is to have the right books on our 
shelves. This requires putting the right 
books on them, called book selection, and 
taking them off the shelves when they 
cease to be the right books, called weed- 
ing.” 

Weeding is the negative side of book 
selection. It is book selection in reverse. 
The same principles apply. The same 
question should be asked of every volume 
under consideration: Is this a book that 
will serve a useful purpose in this li- 
brary? 

Frequent repetition of the experience 
in weeding has been of value in another 
way. It has thrown new light on the life 
history of books, and it has revealed a 
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pattern, which repeats itself in every 
library: 

The 100 and 200 sections, the 300’s, 
the 5 and 600’s: these are the shelves 
that call most urgently for weeding; 
more especially the 600’s, where rapidly 
developing technologies create constantly 
new demands. The 700’s: Art is art and 
remains so. The 800’s: Literature is liter- 
ature, and barring a few examples of 
bad bookmaking and unreadable print, 
a few works by minor poetesses, unless 
of local origin, there is little to remove 
from the shelves. Is History equally his- 
tory? Perhaps the answer may be that 
it is too much so. 

“The History collection,” to quote from 
an article in the April, 1929, issue of the 
WISCONSIN LIBRARY BULLETIN, “resem- 
bled a gentleman’s library of the last 
century. History in sets, Gibbon, Guizot, 
Macaulay, Motley, Fiske, Parkman, Ban- 
croft, Schouler. What can one do in the 
face of such an imposing array! The de- 
mands on history today, we recognize, 
are for quick reference. And yet you 
cannot turn Gibbon out-of-doors!” 

This remains a fair description of most 
history collections in small libraries to- 
day. Too imposing. Too respectable, and 
too deadly dull. Travel and Biography, 
the two supplementary divisions of the 
900 section, yield a few volumes to the 
weeder’s hand, but not many. 

Fiction: The popular authors take care 
of themselves. They wear out. The stan- 
dard authors? Ten chances to one the 
edition is unreadable, for modern eyes. 
The questions arise with the novels pop- 
ular some ten to twenty years ago. What 
to do with them? Will they ever be re- 
vived? The likelihood is doubtful and, 
left on the shelves, they collect dust and 
contribute to the impression of dullness 
which repels rather than attracts. For 
the popular titles that have become worn 
and the standard works that are unread- 
able, the answer is usually the same, 
Replacement. 

Replacement is the other side of the 
picture. How far and how conscientious- 
ly is weeding accompanied by replace- 
ment? One of the steps recommended in 
the process of weeding is to take the card 
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from its pocket to see how recently the 
book has circulated. But is that enough? 
Suppose the book has gone out within the 
year, even within the month? Did the 
person who took it out find what he 
wanted? Did he get the information he 
was looking for? Did he get misinforma- 
tion? I remember an instance where 
every single book on electricity, and none 
of them of recent date, had been drawn 
out very shortly before, and by one per- 
son. Did that go to show that the books 
were good, and satisfying for the pur- 
pose? No, not necessarily. It meant that 
there was a seeker after information on 
a subject that is alive. And when a sub- 
ject is alive, it usually means that the 
older books in the field call for reexam- 
ination. 

Wholesale weeding of a library has a 
special value in showing up the weak- 
nesses of the collection as a whole. This 
value is largely lost unless the weeding 
is followed closely by replacement. This 
is especially true in the 600’s, that section 
of the library’s collection which most 
closely touches the life of the community. 
Weeding reveals weaknesses in the col- 
lection. It also shows up dullness. “They 
have their own cook books,” a librarian 
said in answer to the suggestion that 
she brighten up her 640’s with a new 
item or two. Maybe they have, and the 
chances are they can turn out spanking 
good meals without ever glancing at a 
printed page, but it would be a rare 
housewife who could resist one of those 
super-colorful works on cookery which 
have appeared in the last year or two. 
The same is true of those new gardening 
books. The same is true of new books on 
child care and training, with their en- 
ticing illustrations. Standards in book 
making and book illustration have 
changed and improved materially within 
2 decade, and the librarian who followed 
a consistent policy of weeding and re- 
placement in combination could go a long 
way toward relieving library dullness by 
adding a new book in the same class 
every time an old one was taken out. She 
would go a long way, too, toward increas- 
ing her circulation in the classes. 

The trouble is, I am afraid, that too 
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many librarians have given up any 
thought of building. The old idea of a 
well-rounded collection to represent all 
community interests has given way to 
a concern with the merely current. The 
present world situation has intensified 
this tendency, but is not responsible for 
it. For some time the whole trend of book 
promotion has been toward the fixing of 
attention on a few highly publicized 
works. 

With this emphasis on the cufrent, li- 
brarians are in danger, not only of fail- 
ing to build up their collections, but of 
abrogating their old-time function of 
book selection as well. They buy new 
books on title. They buy the best sellers. 
They buy what is being reviewed. They 
buy what the book salesmen are pushing, 
what is being talked about, what the 
vocal minority of their patrons are ask- 
ing for. Within limits this is justfiable, 
even necessary, but there is more to book 
selection than this. 

(The early book selection in this state 
was basically sound. No one can go over 
the book stock of one of those early- 
established libraries without being im- 
pressed. Even when we remove the old 
books from the shelves, as having had 
their day, we do so with respect. )Those 
early librarians based their selection on 
such pioneer publications as the Sug- 
gestive List of Popular Books for a Small 
Library. Wisconsin Library Commission, 
1897; the A. L. A. Catalog: 8000 volumes 
for a Popular Library, 1904; and the 
Buying List of Books for Small Libraries, 
N. Y. State Library, 1910. These pub- 
lications, as well as the later editions of 
the A. L. A. Catalogs and the early is- 
sues of the Standard Catalog for Public 
Libraries of the H. W. Wilson Company, 
were intended primarily to serve as a 
foundation for the establishment of new 
libraries. Brand new libraries aren’t very 
often set up these days, but publications 
of the type referred to are still invalu- 
able, in building and replacement. They 
provide the sources from which the li- 
brarian may select in keeping up her 
collection. 

What then of the current lists, those 
issued periodically with listings of re- 
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cent publications? With libraries buying 
on sight, is their day done? No, we think 
not. Where weeding and replacement are 
carried on more or less continuously, even 
granted an occasional spree, a current 
listing of the best new books in all class- 
es should be indispensable. The arrival 
of every issue should be a reminder that 
there are other good books besides those 
being reviewed and talked about; that 
there are areas of book publication which 
are given no notice at all in popular book 
reviewing periodicals; that there are sec- 
tions of the public who may have needs 
not represented in the current list of 
best sellers. 

Weeding, building and replacing are 
all parts of the same process, the purpose 
of which is to keep the library collection 
constructively alive. Weeding, on the 
positive side, can serve as a key to the 
other two. When a book is removed from 
the shelves it is for one of two reasons. 
Either the book is dead, or the subject 
is dead. If the book is dead (out of date) 
while the subject is still alive, the new 
book which meets the present need must 
be found. This is Replacement. If the 
subject is dead—oh, take the direct pri- 
mary, popular election of senators, the 
argument for the use of school buildings 
as community centers—the question is, 
what are the new issues of today which 
are of as vital importance? This is Build- 
ing. It is only in some such way as this, 
by a combination of the three functions, 
that our collections can be kept well- 
rounded; that our libraries can keep up 
the standards set by their founders. 


Selected References on Weeding 


BELLINGER, L. B. Discarding juvenile non 
fiction. Pacific N. W. Lib. Assn. Quar- 
terly 6:57-59 Oct. ’41. 


Bernt, H. H. A. On Weeding. Lib. J. 
67:22-24 Ja. 1, ’42. 


CAMERON, F. L. Discarding, preservation 
and selection of books. Ontario Lib. 
Rev. 25:374-78 Nov. ’41. 


Coit, F. L. Discarding process in use at 
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the Queens Borough Public Library. 
Lib. J. 64:310-11 Apr. 15 ’39. 


DISCARDING Booxs. Minnesota Libraries 
Sept. 741. 


An entire issue devoted to the subject. 


NEWBERRY, M. A. Discards and displays. 
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Lib. J. 65:14-17 Ja. 1, 740. 


REELY, M. K. On relieving crowded 
shelves. Wis. Lib. Bul. 25:167-72 Je. 
29. 


WARREN, JEAN. Weeding the children’s 
shelves. Pacific N. W. Lib. Assn. Quar- 
terly. 6:56-7. Oct. 741. 


IN THE BEGINNING 


A List of Books for the Pre-School Child 
Selected by Mrs. Winifred L. Davis 


In the Birthright of babyhood, Mr. Sumner says that he and Mrs. Sumner “de- 
liberately set out with a purpose to cultivate in their child from infancy the love of 
books and reading,” and as a result of their experiences the book referred to has 
been written outlining the “best and surest method of instilling in the child a real 
and lasting love of books and reading that will carry through life.” 

The following titles are grouped under the “stages” of the child’s developing 
interest over the period of his first six years, from the time he first becomes con- 
scious of the soft humming of the mother’s voice in some swinging rhythm, through 
rhymes and jingles and on into the world of pictures and stories. 

The books mentioned are types, and as such satisfy the requirements of these 
early years. Librarians and parents failing to have access to these particular ones 
will find it interesting to discover for themselves others which embody the same ideas. 





“Guide Books” for Parents 


The birthright of babyhood, by C. W. 
Sumner 

Books and babies, by G. C. Myers and 
Cc. W. Sumner 

First experiences with liberature, by 
Alice Dalgliesh 

Fun With Music 

Another singing time, by Satis N. Cole- 
man and Alice G. Thorn 

Fun with music, by Mary J. Nelson 

Lullabies of many lands, by Dorothy B. 
Commins 

Singing round the year, by Agnes Wright 

Singing words, by Alice G. Thorn 

Song devices and jingles, by Eleanor 
Smith 


Rhyme Time 


Pinafore palace, by Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin and Nora A. Smith 

Sugar and spice, by Mary W. Tilleston 

Everything and anything, by Dorothy 
Aldis 


Finger plays and action rhymes, by 
France E. Jacobs 

Picture book of poems, compiled by Rom- 
ney Gay 

Prayers and graces for small children, 
selected by Quail Hawkins 

Rhyme time for children, 
Poulsson 

Rhymes about the country, by Marchette 
Chute 


by Emilie 


First Picture Books 


Baby’s first book (published by Saalfield) 

The first picture book, by Mary S. Martin 

The second picture book, by Mary S. 
Martin 


Toys, Animals and Good Times 
with Playmates 


Animals for me, by Lois Lenski 

Ask Mr. Bear, by Marjorie Flack 

Baby animals, by Margaret W. Brown 

Chicken world, by E. Boyd Smith 

I know a surprise, by Dorothy W. Bar- 
uch 
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Karl’s wooden horse, by Lois Donaldson 
Peggy and Peter, by Lena Towsley 
Sally and her friends, by Lena Towsley 


Home and the World Outside 
(Discoveries in New Relationships) 


In my mother’s house, by Ann N. Clark 

On the farm, by Marion Duncan 

Pelle’s new suit, by Elsa Beskow 

People who come to our house, by Clara 
I. Judson 

Teddy and Nina go to the grocery store, 
by Marguerite de Angeli 
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Humor with Flavor 
(which cannot be said always of the 
“comic strips”) 


Billy Button’s buttered biscuit, by Mabel 
L. Hunt 

Curious George, by H. A. Rey 

The funny thing, by Wanda Gag 

Grandfather frog, the busy loafer, by 
Margaret Friskey 

Johnny Crow’s garden, by Leslie Brooke 

Little Black Sambo, by Helen Bannerman 

Roundabout turn, by Robert H. Charles 

Winnie-the-pooh, by A. A. Milne 


A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Philosophy 


Ellenwood, James Lee. It runs in the 
family. 1942. 236p. illus. Scribner, $2. 
173 


The children of “‘There’s no place like home,” 
(BULLETIN F, ’39) have now reached late ado- 
lescence—in ages 15, 17, 21 and 24—and their 
father, writing as an average parent, discusses 
in this second book some of the problems of 
their up-bringing. Humorous illustrations reflect 
the spirit of the book, which is an admirable 
one either for family reading, or for discussion 
and review before parent-teacher groups. 


Russell, Elbert. The history of Quaker- 
ism. 1942. 586p. Macmillan, $3. 289.6 


A book written to meet the need for a one- 
volume history of Quakerism. Covers a broad 
span, from 1647 to 1040, appears to be admir- 
ably compressed, without loss of readability, 
and will answer most of the questions outsiders 
may want to know about the origin, beliefs, 
and practices of the sect. Of interest in cor- 
nection with the biography of John Woolman 
by Janet Whitney, in this issue. 


Washburn, Ruth W. Children have their 
reasons. 1942. 257p. illus. Appleton, 
$2. 136.7 


Readable book based on case histories, real 
or imaginary, with emphasis on common sense 
and the blessings of a sense of humor. Good 
supplementary volume for such a standard work 
as Faegre and Anderson Care and training of 
children, 


Wilson, Margery. The woman you want 
to be. 1942. 4238p. Lippincott, $2.95. 
177 


An addition to the books on personality and 
correct social behavior. There are many anec- 
dotes of famous people, much advice on how 
to meet situations, how to keep the conversa- 
tion going, how to get on with people. Some of 
it may seem trivial, as for example the advice 
on reading in Chapter 6, but the book will be 
popular, with older girls especially. 


Social Problems 


Summers, Robert E. Wages and prices. 
(Reference Shelf) 1942. 219p. Wil- 
son, $1.25. 331.2 


Up-to-date material bearing on price control 
and protection against inflation. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Carroll, Alice. Complete guide to mod- 
ern knitting and crocheting. 1942. 
310p. W. H. Wise, $1.98. 646 


Probably as complete a manual as you can 
find on the subject. Treats of basic essentials 
for the beginner and provides a wide variety of 
projects to test the skill of the experiemeed. 
Fully tllustrated, and indexed. 


Farnham, Dwight. Be it ever so humble. 
1942. 235p. illus. Harper, $2.50. 630.1 
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The complete story of how the Farnhams 
built their house in the country, parts of which 
have been told in other books by the author. 
Makes entertaining reading and will be enjoyed 
by all house-conscious readers. 


Hylander, C. J. Out of doors in spring. 
1942. 1438p. illus. Macmillan, $1.50. 
570.7 


A book which will add to the enjoyment of 
spring walks, although on a few points it is 
not adapted to middle western conditions. Cov- 
ers the budding and blossoming trees, carly 
forms of animal life, spring flowers and the 
returning song birds. For Boy and Girl Scouts 
and other organized outing groups, juvenile or 
adult, 


Lush, Clifford K. It’s fun to build mod- 
ern furniture. 1942. 111p._ illus. 
Bruce, $1.75. 684 


A series of projects designed for elementary 
woodworking classes. Range in difficulty from 
such simple pieces as tie racks and the like to 
completed pieces on the order of end tables 
and typewriter desks. 


Martin, George W. Come and get it; the 
complete outdoor chef. 1942. 189p. 
illus. Barnes, $2. 641 


A grand book for campers, hikers, picnickers, 
or for the stay-at-home family with a back- 
yard fireplace. There are chapters on fireplaces, 
outdoor stoves and equipment. There are re- 
cipes for meats and fish, soups and breads, and 
desserts. There are picnic and barbecue menus, 
a section on campers’ rations, information on 
purifying water. Nothing seems to have been 
left out! 


See Booklist 38 :325 My. 1 °42. 


Morgan, Alfred. Getting acquainted with 
electricity. 1942. 346p. illus. Apple- 
ton, $3. 537 


A good general work explaining, as far as it 
can be explained, the nature of electricity and 
describing its applications. Recommended to 
replace some of the older works (dated 1890 or 
so) which stand on many small library shelves. 


Sauer, Louis W. From infancy through 
childhood. 1942. 200p. Harper, $2. 

649.1 

A good, up-to-date, authoritative and simple 


manual for the guidance of mothers. Author is 
a well-known pediatrician in Chicago. 


Teale, Edwin Way. Byways to adven- 
ture. 1942. 222p. illus. Dodd, $2.75. 
: 570 
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Subtitled “A guide to nature hobbies,” this 
is a handbook suggesting lines of investigation 
for the amateur to follow. Each chapter, whetb- 
er on Bird watching, Exploring the sky, Reptile 
lore, Fossil hunting, The underwater world, or 
Adventures in conservation, introduces some 
of the outstanding explorers in the field and 
suggests areas in which further study and ob- 
servation are needed. Each has a list of sug- 
gested readings. 


Wenger, H. L. and Sense, Eleanora. First 
aid primer. 1942. 104p. illus. Barrows, 
$1. 614.8 


A good supplement to the standard Red Cross 
text book. More up to date on some phases. 
Covers also emergency feeding and nutrition. 


White, Marion. Sweets without sugar. 
1942. 103p. Mill, $1.25. 641 


Honey, corn syrup and molasses are the sugar 
substitutes used in these recipes for cakes, 
cookies, pies, and other desserts. Timely and 
should be welcomed by housewives at the pres- 
ent time. 


Wilson, Charles Morrow. Ambassadors 
in white. 1942. 3872p. illus. Holt, 
$3.50. 610.9 


A book presenting some truly appalling facts 
about Latin American health conditions, The 
generally prevailing idea that yellow fever has 
been conquered is far from true, while in addi- 
tion to the common diseases we know, all usu- 
ally more virulent in the tropics, there are 
many others on which little or no research has 
been done. The author tells also some of the 
stories of conquest, of Gorgas, Walter Reed, 
Noguchi, and others less well known, and in 
conclusion makes a plea for more ambassadors 
in white to carry out a Western Hemisphere 
health program. 


Wolfe, Alfred. In Alaskan waters. 1942. 
196p. illus. Caxton, $3. 639.2 


First-hand accounts of halibut and salmon 
fishing trips along the Pacific coast. While not 
a necessary purchase, will interest fishermen 
and others who like books about the sea. Gives 


considerable information about commercial 
fisheries. 

Fine Arts 
Geister, Edna. The new ice-breakers. 


1942. 153p. Harper, $1.50. 793 


A collection of new games and stunts for 
parties and group gatherings. Partial contents: 
Musical mixers; Active group games; Fun for 
small groups; Fun for dinner parties; Dance 
mixers and grand march figures. 
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Henderson, Kenneth A. The American 
Alpine Club’s handbook of American 
mountaineering. 1942. 239p._ illus. 
Houghton, $2.75. 796.5 


“This volume is the first attempt to provide 
the American climber with a practical descrip- 
tion of climbing technique, and to apply the 
knowledge of a broad field of climbing experi- 
ence to American conditions,”’ (Preface) Covers 
Rock, and Ice and snow terrains, Dangers and 
rescues, Camping, Cooking, Equipment and Per- 
sonal hygiene; also Map reading, Photography 
in the mountains, and other special subjects, 
with a final survey of the mountains of the 
Western hemisphere. 


Hitchcock, Henry R. In the nature of 
materials, 1942, 1438p. illus. Duell, $5. 
724 


With its more than 400 illustrations this is 
the most complete study we have had of Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s work in architecture. Mr. Hitch- 
cock’s commentary follows the same chron- 
ological order as the plates and the format of 
the book is such that it is easy to turn from 
one to the other. Wisconsin libraries will want 
it to place beside Frank Lloyd Wright on archi- 
tecture. (BULLBTIN Jl. '41) 


Knight, John Alden. Modern fly casting. 
1942. 79p. illus. Scribner, $2.75. 799 


A rather specialzed book for the fisherman 
“introducing the free wrist grip and the high 
back cast,” with illustrations which seem espe- 
cially well designed for instructional purposes, 
Should be a very popular book in resort areas 
of the state. 


Literature 


Frost, Robert. A witness tree. 1942. 91p. 
Holt, $2. 811 or 821 


Poems to read once and then to read over, 
and many times. All of the earlier qualities 
are here: the sense of oneness with the earth 
(The wind and the rain) ; the quizzical humor 
(A considerable speck) ; the restrained emotion 
(Never again would bird song be the same) ; 
the lyric gift, and with them the deepened wis- 
dom of later life. 


Prochnow, Herbert V. Public speaker’s 
treasure chest. 1942. 4138p. Harper, 
$3.50. 808.5 


A compendium of jokes, jests, wisecracks, epi- 
grams, interesting facts, amusing definitions, 
colorful phrases, quotations, and other illustra- 
tive material for the use of public speakers. 
Sure to prove its usefulness. 
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History-Biography-Travel 


Abend, Hallett. Ramparts of the Pacific. 
1942. 332p. illus. Doubleday, $3.50. 
950 


Account of a swift journey, chiefly by air- 
plane, to strategic points in the Pacific, made 
between September 4 and November 7, 1941, 
with commentary on what has happened since. 
Author has been for a number of years Far 
Eastern correspondent for the New York Times. 


See Booklist 38 :344 My. 15 ’42. 


Butler, Harold. The lost peace. 1942. 
246p. Harcourt, $2.75. 940.5 


The author is an Englishman who for eigh- 
teen years, 1920-1938, was associated with the 
International Labor Office in Geneva. This book 
is his analysis of the weakness of the League 
of Nations and his blue print for a future or- 
ganization which will be more workable. Of 
interest to groups discussing the coming peace, 
although its weakness is that it considers the 
situation too entirely in European terms. Since 
it was written, Asia has come into the picture. 


De Roussy de Sales, Raoul. The making 
of tomorrow. 1942. 3838p. Reynal, $3. 
901 


A discussion of the significance of national- 
ism, collectivism, and other forces in the pre- 
sent world, with a final chapter dealing with 
America’s role in world affairs. By a French- 
man who has spent some ten years in America, 
and written with the European cynicism that 
is foreign to most American thinking. For this 
very reason may be good reading for Americans 
—if read thoughtfully. 


See Booklist 38 :327 My. 1 ’42. 


Forbes, Esther. Paul Revere and the 
world he lived in. 1942. 510p. illus. 
Houghton, $3.75. 921 


Brings Paul Revere to life as a full-bodied 
personality, offers a rich storehouse of informa- 
tion about his times, retells many of the stir- 
ring incidents of the pre-revolutionary period, 
in addition to the famous ride, and provides an 
informal history of the American revolution, A 
generous book in every way. The Paul Revere 
portrait by Copley, reproduced in color, sets the 
tone for the book. 


new ed. 
950 


Gunther, John. Inside Asia. 
1942. 6837p. Harper, $3.50. 
The publishers announce that this book has 


been entirely revised and re-set. Mr. Gunther 
says “I have made almost 5000 textual revisions 
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and added—and subtracted—a great many 
thousand words. This work has been difficult 
since at the moment of writing, Feb. 1942, 
events themselves are changing faster than you 
can find words to describe them.” The plan of 
the two editions is the same. A new chapter 
has been inserted on “Pearl Harbor and the 
Pacific,” “Singapore base’ has become “Catas- 
trophe at Singapore.” The chapter on the Phil- 
ippines has been expanded.. But basically the 
material is the same and the first edition should 
not be discarded. 


See Booklist 38 :333 My. 1 '42. 


Johnsen, Julia E., comp. The “eight 
points” of post-war organization. 
(Reference shelf) 1942. 126p. Wilson, 
90c. 940.53 


A selection of articles, with bibliographies, 
bearing on the points of the “Atlantic Charter.” 


Kiplinger, William. Washington is like 
that. 1942. 522p. Harper, $3.50. 
917.53 


A study of the city of Washington, in its 
political, social, scientific and educational as- 
pects. Emphasis is on the present, but the 
author states that the war has changed Wash- 
ington less than you might think. Underneath 
the surface, which ts ruffled and confused, the 
life of the city flows on much the same. Has 
factual information of importance and will be 
found both readable and useful. 


Lee, Dwight. Ten years. 
Houghton, $3.75. 


300k aiming to provide both a factual survey 
and an interpretation of European internation- 
al affairs in the decade 1930-40. Covers ground 
gone over a number of times before, and with 
a preface dated Noy. 24, 1941, was written with 
no inkling of a shift of interest to the Pacific. 


1942. 443p. 
940.5 


See Booklist 38:327 My 1 °42. 


Malone, Ted, pseud. (Frank Alden Rus- 


sell). American pilgrimage. 1942. 
270p. illus. Dodd, $2.50. 920 


In a radio series of the same name the author 
presented a series of programs in which the 
life stories of American writers were broadcast 
from scenes associated with their early days: 
Mark Twain from Hannibal, Louisa May Alcott 
from Concord, and so on. These broadcasts, six- 
teen in number, which now appear in book 
form, make rather pleasant popular reading. 
Could be used to interest high school students 
in American literature. 


Wertenbaker, Thomas J. The old South; 
the founding of American civilization. 
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1942, 364p. illus. Scribner, $3.50. 
917.5 


Readable and enlightening historical work, 
contributing to an understanding of the South 
today. Develops a new line of thought in its 
treatment of the period of slave civilization as 
an interlude. The foundations of the New South 
of today, states the author, were laid in colonial 
times, not in post civil war days. Well chosen 
illustrations add to interest; a good index to 
readability. 


Whitney, Janet. John Woolman, Amer- 
ican Quaker. 1942. 490p. illus. Little, 
$3.75. 921 


Although John Woolman’s Journal is regard- 
ed as an American classic, it is known to most 
readers by name only. In this book Mrs. Whit- 
ney, author of Hlizabeth Fry (BULLETIN Ja. 
’3T7), has drawn on the Journal itself and on 
such other sources as there are for a readable 
biography. John Woolman, who lived from 1720 
to 1772, was a distinguished Quaker leader and 
teacher, an early opponent of slavery and an 
advocate of peace as a way of life. The book 
has value for the light it throws on Quaker be- 
liefs and practices, for its intelligent appraisal 
of slavery as seen at first hand, and as a char- 
acter study of an interesting American. 


Reprints 


Bywater, Hector C. The great Pacific 
war. 1942. 321p. Houghton, $2.50. 
350 


Imaginary account of a war in the Pacific 
published in 1925 and now reissued, with an 
introduction by Hanson W. Baldwin. 


Lea, Homer. Valour of ignorance. new 
ed. 1942. 344p. Harper, $2.50. 355 


. Day of the Saxon. new ed. 
1942. 249p. Harper, $2.50. 942 


Reprint of two books published first in 1908 
and 1909 respectively. The first warned the 
American people against an attack by Japan, 
and became immediately popular in Japan, ac- 
cording to publishers note. The second foretold 
the decline of the British empire. 


Spencer, Herbert. Man versus the state; 
with an introd. by Albert J. Nock. 
new ed. 1940. 2138p. Caxton, $2. 301 


A book which warned against the growing 
powers of the state, long before the word to- 
talitarianism had been thought of, may also 
have timely interest. Has been long out of print. 
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Fiction 


Bezzerides, A. I. There is a happy land. 
1942. 279p. Holt, $2.50. 


The reader who can stand a strong dose of 
bawdy language will find this an amusing, and 
rather endearing, book about a family of Cali- 
fornia tent dwellers. Bonnie had some vague 
memories of living in a house once but that was 
a long time ago. Harv, who has a golden 
tongue, talks Mr. Carter, the farmer, into let- 
ting him pitch the tent in the back yard. Talks 
Mrs. Carter into giving them milk and eggs. 
Wins one after the other of the Carter family 
and, without killing himself at anything like 
work, wins for Bonnie the house she craves, 
A happy light hearted version of the Grapes of 
wrath; with some of the quality of Hold 
autumn in your hand. 


Bretherton, Vivien R. The rock and the 
wind. 1942. 618p. Dutton, $2.75. 


3orn in Cornwall but destined to live out her 
life on the American frontier, Trudy Tresellian 
recognized in herself a double personality : “The 
wind calling to her and the rock holding her 
back, always, the rock and the wind,.’’ The 
American scenes are in Kansas at the time of 
the Civil War, and later in Oregon territory, 
with the coming of the transcontinental rail- 
road a factor in the situation. But primarily, 
the story is a study of character. 


See Booklist 38:309 Ap. 15 ’42. 


Daly, Maureen. Seventeenth summer. 
1942, 255p. Dodd, $2.50. 


Sensitively told story of a girl’s first falling 
in love. Quite without plot, it records the in- 
cidents of the summer when Angie met Jack, 
who drove the bakery wagon amd had been a 
star in basketball. It ends with their parting in 
the fall, Angie to go to college, Jack to move 
with his folks to another state. The home and 
family background is charmingly done and the 
local settings, around Fond du Lac, give it a 
special interest for Wisconsin libraries. A book 
which should be reassuring to those who have 
worried about the younger generation. 


Field, Rachel. And now tomorrow. 1942. 
8350p. Macmillan, $2.75. 


A New England mill town, with its sharp 
division between the mill workers who live on 
one side of the river and the owning families 
who live on the other, is the scene of Miss 
Field’s new story. Emily Blair, is one of the 
Blairs who have controlled the Peace-Pipe mills 
for generations. Happily engaged to marry Har- 
ry Collins, life looks to her smooth and fair, 
when an illness, which strikes suddenly, de- 
prives her of her hearing. Forced to adjust her- 
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self to a new world of deafness she must also 
see her lover turn from her to her attractive 
younger sister. A series of treatments by a 
young doctor, who had originated on the other 
side of the river, restores her hearing and brings 
a new love into her life. Introspective and will 
not appeal to all readers, 


See Booklist 38 :346 My. 15 °42. 


Fleury, Barbara Frances. Faith the root. 
1942. 251p. Dutton, $2.50. 


Story of a simple, kindly Catholic priest ia 
a little fishing village on Lake Michigan, and 
of his relations with the people of his parish 
through three generations, 


Jordan, Elizabeth. Young John takes 
over. 1942. 306p. Appleton, $2.50. 


When John Campbell, the fourth, succeeds 
to the family law business after his father’s 
death, he finds that he has inherited the feud 
between his father and Daniel Manning, the 
town’s political boss. Matters already compli- 
cated by the fact that John likes Manning 
personally become more so when he falls in 
love with Genevieve, Manning’s daughter. Con- 
ventional plot, but makes good enough light 
reading. 


Peattie, Donald Culross. Forward the 
nation. 1942. 281p. Putnam, $2.50. 


A popular account of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition, Fictionized only to the extent of 
introducing conversation and reading thoughts 
and feelings into the minds of the characters. 
The Indian girl, Sacajawea, who is made the 
heroine, is not unduly romantisized, but her 
contribution to America is given a high rat- 
ing. A splendid supplement to American history 
and an inspiring interpretation of what Amer- 
ica means, 


Thielens, Gerrie. The moon lies fair. 
1942. 284p. Harper, $2.50. 


An American woman married to a well-to-do, 
rather stolid and undemonstrative Englishman 
finds herself strongly attracted to the man from 
her home town who reappears on the scene 
and falls violently in love with her. For a time 
she swings uncertainly between the two, but 
comes to realize how deep is her attachment 
to her husband and home. Time, just preceding 
the outbreak of war. By the author of Awake: 
my heart (BULLETIN My. 40). 


Tolstoy, Leo. War and peace. new ed. 
1942. 1370p. Simon & Schuster, $3. 


Set in readable 10 point with attractive bind- 
ing, end maps and title page in color, the new 
edition of this timely classic will catch the eye 
and invite reading in any library. Present day 
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interest is emphasized in Clifton Fadiman’s in- 
troduction, while the cast of characters, chron- 
ological tables and maps printed as a separate, 
as well as embodied in the book, will facilitate 
mastery of the plot and action. 


Werfel, Franz. The song of Bernadette. 
1942. 575p. Viking, $3. 


In slightly fictionized form the author tells 
the story of Bernadette Soubirous, the French 
peasant girl whose vision led to the founding 
of the famous shrine at Lourdes. The book had 
its origin in 1940 when the author and his 
wife, as refugees, found a place of hiding in 
Lourdes. 


See Booklist 38 :347 My. 15 '42. 


Children’s Books 
Lower Grades 


Disney, Walt. Walt Disney’s Bambi. 
1942. 32p. illus. Grosset, 50c. 


Here is an adaptation of a classic story that 
no one will quarrel with. Condensed and sim- 
plified to a fraction of Felix Salten’s original, 
yet true to its spirit, it is simply a re-creation 
for the magic medium of the Disney pictures, 
which fulfill the promise of the cheerfully imp- 
ish little animals on the end papers. Bound in 
decorative boards, Grades 2-5. 


Brock, Emma L. Then came adventure. 
1941. 184p. illus. Knopf, $2. 


Adventure combined with folklore of the Lake 
Superior country makes this story especially 
suitable for boys and girls who are already 
familiar with northern woods, and who can 
easily imagine the Paul Bunyan country as a 


good place for adventure. Grade 5. 


Leaf, Munro. The story of Simpson and 
Sampson. 1941. n.p. illus. Viking, 
$1.50. 


This is another book in which the humor is 
more evident in the illustrations than in the 
text; in this respect it is really Robert Law- 
son’s book. Some children will find the story a 
shade too sophisticated. Well bound. Large size. 
Grades 2-5. 


Little pitchers with big ears. 1942. 64p. 
illus. Garden City, 50c. 


Twenty-five fifth grade pupils of an Atlanta 
public school and their teacher are responsible 
for this unique volume of stick-men and hand 
printing on simulated blackboard pages. Its 
aim is “to help the ones who read it to be 
strong, sound Americans.” Its chief value will 
probably be that of motivation of similar efforts 
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in group composition in the classroom. Grades 
3-5. 


Lloyd, Marion. Penny and Peter of the 
islands. 1941. 60p. illus. Messner, $2. 


Agnes Tait’s drawings in sepia of scenes on 
the island of Dominica are the best part of 
this attractive large-size book. In spite of a 
mystery to be solved by Penny Button, the chief 
character, the story is slight, and the author, 
like the illustrator, is more genuine in the 
description of the locality than in the delinea- 
tion of the child characters, the best of which 
is Nebu, the little black boy. Grades 3-5. 


Neilson, Frances F. The donkey from 
Dorking. 1942. 85p. illus. Dutton, 
$1.50. 


A donkey that rides a bicycle, and a cruel 
trainer, a King and a Queen, a little old lady 
and a little old man, a circus and two small 
boys—all good things as stories go—are credit- 
ably put together in a readable story. Grades 
3-5. 





Proudfit, Isabel. The sewing box family. 
1942. 36p. illus. McKay, 50c. 


This simple little story, bound in boards and 
illustrated with lively pictures of inanimate ob- 
jects quite convincingly come-to-life, is in the 
Andersen tradition. Illustrated by Caroline 
Whitehead. The Pantry family is a companion 
volume. Preschool and grades 1-2, 


Thorn, Alice G., comp. Singing words. 
1941. 71p. illus. Scribner, $1.75. 
811 or 821 


The selections have been chosen evidently for 
their singing quality. In addition six songs with 
music are included, one at the beginning of 
each of the six groups of poems, covering such 
subjects as Everyday doings; Animal friends; 
Special days; The fairies; Just for fun. The 
unusual illustrations of Masha give additional 
distinction to the book. For younger children, 
through grade 3. 


Upper Grades and High School 


Buchan, John. Lake of gold. 1941. 190p. 
illus. Houghton, $2. 


With a background of the Canadian wilder- 
ness, its forests, rivers and mountains, this book 
gives dramatic pictures of the early history of 
Canada as men gained mastery over the wilder- 
ness and pioneers blazed trails. Older boys and 
adults will enjoy it. 


Dalgliesh, Alice. Wings around America. 
1941. 158p. illus. Scribner, $2.50. 918 
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The author with Miss Milhous, the artist, 
took a two months’ trip by airplane down the 
west coast of South America, by way of Pan- 
ama, Ecuador, Peru and Chile, and up the east 
coast by Argentina and Rio. Flying through 
an “avenue of volcanoes,” by landing in a mild 
sandstorm, there is constantly the feeling of 
excitement throughout the account, but always 
with a remarkable amount of information about 
the cities, the country and the people, height- 
ened by lovely water colors and line drawings. 
Grades 7-9 and above. 


Daugherty, Sonia. The way of an eagle. 
1941. 345p. illus. Oxford, $2.50. 921 


This life of Thomas Jefferson is really more 
history than biography. As such it supplements 
rather than replaces the life by Lisitzky. Writ- 
ten almost in fictional style and readable. 


See Booklist 38 :194 F. 1 ’42. 


Deutsch, Babette. Walt Whitman, build- 
er of America. 1941. 278p. illus. Mess- 
ner, $2.50. 921 


Written with a clarity and directness, and in 
a style in keeping with the subject of the biog- 
raphy. The skillfully selected material gives 
essential completeness. Nearly one half of the 
book is a selection of poems likely to be en- 
joyed by young people. A good index and a 
bibliography give added value to the book’s use. 


Elisberg, Edward. “I have just begun 
to fight,” the story of John Paul 
Jones. 1942. 269p. Dodd, $2.50. 


This is the author’s Captain Paul told for 
young people. The same Tom Folger of Nan- 
tucket is present to share in the hero’s ex- 
ploits, but this time his story is presented in 
the 8rd person, a form of narrative which 
younger readers will much prefer. 


Enright, Elizabeth. The Saturdays. 1941. 
175p. illus. Farrar, $1.75. 


From Saturday One to Saturday Eight, in 
as many rollicking chapters, the four Melendys, 
ranging from Mona with braids to serious six- 
year-old Oliver, provide amusement and occa- 
sional apprehension for both themselves and 
the engrossed and chuckling reader. The Me- 
lendys and their nurse Cuffy, who can take her 
place with the nursemaids of all time, are very 
much alive, and the mannerisms of Willy Slo- 
per, the furnace man, will explain their loyalty 
to him also. This book provides an excellent 
introduction to New York City as a child might 
see it, but older readers. will enjoy the sym- 
pathy and insight which characterizes the auth- 
or-illustrator’s treament of children. Grades 
7-10. 
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Ferris, Elmer. Jerry Foster, salesman. 
1942. 266p. Doubleday, $2. 


A sequel to Jerry at the academy (BULLETIN 
D. ’40) is this story of Jerry Foster as a sales- 
man for a coffee firm, His experiences, contacts 
with other well-established salesmen, all aid 
him in making his decision, whether or not to 
go on to college and fit himself into the busi- 
ness world. Wisconsin towns of about 1900 are 
also pictured here. High school age. 


Garst, Shannon. Kit Carson, trail blazer 
and scout. 1942. 236p. Messner, $2.50. 
921 


This biography deals mainly with the devel- 
opment of Kit Carson into the famous scout, 
and touches but briefly on his work with the 
Indians and the government in an attempt to 
find a peaceful settlement for the future. Has 
a glossary, bibliography and good index. The 
boys’ life of Kit Carson by Flora W. Seymour 
(BULLETIN D. 729) is not superseded by this 
and, if funds allow it, both might be in the 
library’s collection. 


Gill, Richard C. Flying death. 1942. 
2388p. Holt, $2. 


An exciting adventure story of the Amazon 
jungle and its Indians. Jimmy Parker is sent 
to the Amazon jungle to get information about 
the vital drug curare, which is used in fighting 
paralysis. He is helped in his search by Manga, 
the son of an Indian chieftain, with whom he 
had shared tormer adventures. This book should 
prove especially popular with high school boys, 
not only for its action but for the picture of a 
part of South America almost unknown. 


Heyliger, William. SOS radio patrol. 
1942. 180p. Dodd, $2. 


When the Radio patrol went up the river to 
scout for a new camp ground for their troop, 
they had no thought of the perils of floods 
and the necessity for using all their training 
and skill. Good characterization and should 
prove popular with all boys of junior high 
school age, whether interested in scouting or 
not, 


Lansing, Marion. Liberators and heroes 
of Mexico and Central America. 1941. 
illus. Page, $3. 920 


In 16 biographical sketches, but comprising 
a single story, the great heroes in the struggle 
for independence in South America become as 
real as those who in our own country, 30 years 
earlier, played their part in the struggle for 
the independence of the American colonies, A 
timely book which will further Pan American- 
ism, and will be read with understanding ap- 
preciation by high school students and older. 
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Lee, Alison. The ladder mystery. 1942. 
230p. Lothrop, $2. 


Where mystery stories are in great demand, 
this story of the Allen family, with their nor- 
mal activities on a fruit farm, will be welcome. 
Good characterization and not. too dramatic. 
Junior high school age. 


Lenski, Lois. Indian captive: the story 
of Mary Jemison. 1941. 270p. illus. 
Stokes, $2. 


In a significant contribution to child biog- 
raphy, Lois Lenski has added to her double 
talent for writing and illustrating a real con- 
cern for authenticity. Authorities regard both 
the text and illustrations as contributions to 
the study of Seneca Indian life, This faithful- 
ness to ethnological and historical fact has 
given a convincing quality to an absorbing 
story. Attractive in format as well, the book 
does justice to an excellent subject. Grades 5-8. 


Lent, Henry B. Aviation cadet. 1941. 
176p. illus. Macmillan, $1.75. 


How “Dick Hilton wins his wings at Pensa- 
cola,” is the subtitle of the book. It has the 
qualities of a good story, full of information, 
and particularly timely. Illustrated with official 
U. S. Navy photographs, and with a background 
of details of first-hand information gained at 
Floyd Bennett Field and the Naval Air station 
at Pensacola, Florida. Through cooperation of 
officials the book is authentic. 


Magoon, Marian W. The emperor’s ne- 
phew. 1942. 181p. illus. Farrar, $2. 


Medieval Latin chronicles are said to have 
been the source material for the story, which 
concerns the varied adventures of the boy Hugo, 
son of the knight Walter, who began his carecr 
in servitude to a treacherous master, but, by 
a fortunate turn of events, became the adopted 
nephew of the great Emperor Charlemagne. A 
remarkable elephant figures in the story as do 
many medieval customs and beliefs. Pictures by 
Elinore Blaisdell. Grades 5-8. 


Mongomery, Rutherford. Ghost town ad- 
venture. 1942. 252p. Holt, $2. 


This story of the Colorado mountains, an old 
deserted town with its “mayor” still living 
there, has the appeal to young people of the 
popular western story; but it also shows the 
courage and faith of the Dean family who must 
find a way to earn their own living while Pro- 
fessor Dean regains his health. Good character- 
ization and a beautiful picture of Colorado and 
its wild life, Junior and senior high school. 
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Ransome, Arthur. Missee Lee. 1942. 


321p. Macmillan, $2.50. 


Another adventure of the Swallows and Am- 
azons, but in a new setting and with more ex- 
citement. On their trip around the world the 
Swallows and Amazons, together with their 
Captain Flint, are shipwrecked off the China 
coast. Here they are picked up by a pirate band 
and are befriended by Missee Lee, leader of the 
pirates. A strange and thrilling story. Junior 
high school, 


Reck, Franklin M. Varsity letter. 1942. 
238p. Crowell, $2. 


The individual character and sport sketches 
are set at State College, typical of any Amer- 
ican university that does not specialize in ath- 
letics but rather in preparing the students for 
the future. Each short story is preceded by a 
short sketch showing the trait of character 
that dominates the story, while the story itself 
shows how boys learn to cooperate in their play 
as well as studies. High school boys. 


Regli, Adolph. The Mayos, pioneers in 
medicine. 1942. 248p. illus. Messner, 
$2.50. 921 


Although it shows signs of having been rath- 
er hastily put together, this book covers ade- 
quately the lives of the Doctors Mayo and the 
great institution they built up on the Minnesota 
prairies. Excellent as vocational reading for 
boys with a leaning toward medicine. 


Wilson, William E. Shooting star. 1942. 
248p. Farrar, $2. 


A sympathetic biography of Tecumseh and his 
Shawanee tribe. The background of training 
that made him such an honorable leader of his 
people is well done. Although some pictures of 
the Indian wars are bloody, the theme of hon- 
esty and courage is never lost. A selected bib- 
liography gives further value to the book. High 
school age. 


Worth, Kathryn. They loved to laugh. 
1942. 269p. Doubleday, $2. 


Martitia, a sixteen year old orphan, learns 
that living with Dr. David Gardner and his five 
fun-loving sons and one daughter requires cour- 
age and a sense of humor. She had been taught 
to speak French, to sew, to play the piano but 
had never learned to bake or weave. This Quak- 
er family show her how to overcome her short- 
comings fand to become a part of their loyal 
and happy family. A good picture of American 
life in the 1830's. High school age. 








